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WONDERFUL INDIA 


INTRODUCTION 


This book is an attempt to tell in pictures 
the story of Wonderful India, an attempt to 
show the greatest and loveliest of her buildings, 
to show the magnificence of her scenery, from 
the desolate loneliness of the Khyber Pass to 
the luxuriant coconut groves of the Malabar 
Coast. The glories of the past stand side by 
side with the wonders of modern science and 
engineering. To-day, great bridges span the 
rivers, defying floods ; smooth metalled roads 
defeat mountain gradients ; aeroplanes roar 
above cities built centuries ago. 

1 he hillmen of the Himalayas are here, the 
tribesmen of the frontier, the patient plains¬ 
man tilling his land, the many different classes 
that may be seen in the bazars of the great city, 
tor the story of Wonderful India must primarily 
be the story of her people, and how they live. 
Three-quarters of them cultivate the soil. In 
a land where rainfall is uncertain, water for the 
crops means the life of the people. Great 
barrages dam the rivers and direct the water 
into countless canals that turn barren wastes 
into arable land. Forty-nine million acres in 
India are irrigated to-dav. 

W ith ever-widening systems of irrigation, the 
tear of famine through failing crops is lessened. 
Should famine occur in any district, the people’s 
needs are met from other parts where crops 
and food supplies are normal. This involves 
careful organization, in which a prominent part 
i> played by India's 49,000 miles of railway. 
Steps are taken to prevent the epidemics that 
follow famine. 

1 he constant betterment of the lot of India’s 
vast village population, the spread of educa¬ 
tion, the work of doctors in combating disease, 
the increasing aid given by scientists to 
agriculture, the social service units whose 
labour among rural communities meets with 
increasing success, all these contribute to the 
"tory of modern India. 

I'rom the North, where among the eternal 
snows of the Himalaya lies the furthermost 
boundary of India, down to the palm-fringed 
voast of ( ape Comorin and on to the lovely 
wooded island of Ceylon is over 2,000 miles. 
I’rom the most westerly point on the desolate 
and beautiful coast ol Baluchistan tothe Eastern 


boundary of Burma in the remote Shan States 
is 2,500 miles. 

India and her three neighbours, Ceylon, 
Burma and Nepal, have an area of nearly four 
million square miles, and in all support a popu¬ 
lation of something like 400 million people. 

India, nearly a continent in herself, and her 
people, have had a great influence in the 
making of the history of the world. The 
stories of India's glories and riches have 
caused explorers to venture on uncharted 
seas, and soldiers to brace the cruel mountains 
of her Northern frontier. 

India enjoyed a great civilization when most 
of the Western hemisphere was in a state of 
barbarism, and has given to the world great 
treasures of art in all its forms : literature, 
music, painting, sculpture, architecture. She 
was also the birthplace of one of the world's 
great religions, Buddhism, which now claims 
most of its millions of followers outside India ; 
and she has a religion and a social system in 
Hinduism, which is almost peculiar to India 
alone. 

Because of her reputation for wealth, India 
has at various times through the centuries been 
entered by invaders, and dynasty after dynasty 
has arisen and attempted to control the whole 
of this vast area. India’s history thus has had 
periods of unrest and warfare, but all the time 
she was adding to her artistic heritage, succes¬ 
sive rulers leaving evidence of their power in 
art, sculpture, cities, forts and palaces. 

India s known history begins about 4,000 
years ago when the Aryans began their settle¬ 
ment of Northern India, seeping slowly south 

until they mingled with the original Dravidian 
stock. 

hong before that time there had been a great 

civilization in India. In fact, some hold that 

the Indus valley was the cradle of the world’s 

civilization. In any case, Mohenjo-Daro and 

other ruined cities of Sind bear witness to 

communities be ing in well-planned towns six 
thousand years ago. 

It was a thousand years at least after the 
foundation of Mohenjo-Daro that the tall 
strong honey-coloured Aryans settled in the 
land, bringing with them their culture, which 
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intermingled with, and finally proved stronger 
than, that of the Dravidians. 

Yet to-day the number of those who follow 
the Hindu religion is greater in Southern than 
in Northern India, and their form of Hinduism 
shows very clearly the Dravidian influence, 
while the descendants of the Arvans found 

v 

their strongest foothold in Northern India, 
destined always to sway the history of the 
whole land. 

Various Hindu dynasties arose in different 
areas of Northern India. The first that has a 
clear place in history is the Maurya dynasty, 
for it is known that when Chandragupta Maurya 
died about 298 b.c. he controlled all India 
north of the Nerbudda. Hut before his reign 
two great events took place. 

Gautama the Buddha lived and taught and 
founded a new religion, dying about 483 b.c. 

In 327 b.c., Alexander the Great of Macedon 
crossed the Hindu Kush mountains and began 
his two vears’ campaign in Northern India. 
The Greek invasion had really little effect 
on Indian history, but much on Indian art. 
In Kashmir and North-West India traces of 
Greek influence remain. I axila in the Punjab 
was at one time a Greek settlement. 

The figure who at this period stands out is 
Asoka, grandson of ( handragupta Maurya and 
one of the greatest of Indian kings. He ascended 
the throne in 273 B.c., reigning at Pataliputra. 

Asoka became a follower of Buddha. Repen¬ 
tance because of his one war of aggression 


caused the great monarch to give up his life of 
luxury for one of asceticism. It was he who 
made Buddhism into a world-wide religion. He 
sent out missionaries, built temples and 
monasteries and published his famous Rock 
Edicts." His pillars and edicts remain to this 
day one of the marvels of India. I lie sculpture 


and buildings of Asoka s time combine all the 
best of Greek and Indian art. 

After his reign, Buddhism declined in India, 
and Hindu dynasties continued to control 
Northern India. Their culture reached its 
zenith in the Gupta period about A.i>. 300, 
when Chandragupta I ascended the throne at 
Pataliputra. Science, literature and art had a 
golden age for nearly three hundred years. 
Then the Guptas lost their might and India 

awaited a new master. 

It would be impossible in very limited space 
to detail all the dynasties and invaders who 
have added to the pages of India history. 
But those who brought Islam to India must 
be mentioned. 

The famous -Mohammedan ruler Mahmud of 


Ghazni invaded Northern India, coming down 
from the Afghan mountains early in the 
eleventh century. For over 100 years Northern 
India was subjected to such invasions until by 
the end of the twelfth century Mohammed of 
Ghor had conquered India as far south as 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

In the sixteenth century the Afghan Lodi 
dynasty was overthrown by the Mogul invaders. 
Babar was the first of the six great Mogul 
emperors who at the height of their power came 
nearer to holding all India under their sway 
than any who preceded them. Babar, Huma- 
yun, Akbar, Jehangir, Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb 
—they ruled for nearly two hundred years, 
1526-1707—and their dominions stretched from 
Kashmir and Kabul to the Deccan. To them, 
especially to Akbar and to Shah Jahan, India 
owes the glories of Delhi, of Fatehpur Sikri, of 
Agra, and the building that is still considered 
the most beautiful in the world, the Taj Mahal. 

But the Moguls did not win nor keep supre¬ 
macy in Northern India without challenge. In 
the seventeenth century they were menaced by 
the Mahrattas who for centuries had been noted 
as great warriors. Under their great leader, 
Sivaji (1627-80), they harassed the Moguls by 
raids, but under his grandson power passed to 
the chief minister, Balaji Yishvanath, who 
became the first Peshwa. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries the power of the 


Mahrattas increased. 

While the great Moguls in the time of their 
ascendancy held Northern India in their abso¬ 
lute power, in Central and Southern India the 
last and most powerful outside influence had 
taken root. Western Europe had come to India 
to trade and had already established settlements. 

The Portuguese were first. They touched the 
coast at Cochin in 1500. Vasco da Gama, the 
famous explorer, came back two years later, and 
gradually the Portuguese took their stand on 
India territory maintaining on the whole very 
friendly relationships with the Indian princes. 


A hundred years later, 1612, the British East 
India Company founded a factory at Surat, 
and India entered on another phase. 

In the story of British influence in India, 
some events will for ever stand out bold and 
clear : Clive’s victory at Plassey in 1757 ; the 
struggle with the Mahrattas 40 years later ; the 
winning over of the Sikhs. I lie Sikhs, though 
forming only a small section of India s great 
population, arc remarkable people. 1 hey are 
a strong brotherhood, followers of Nanak, 
born in 1469. 

In the early nineteenth century the Sikhs 
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fought for the control of the Punjab, against the 
Afghans, and won it. To-day, of the four 
million Sikhs in India, more than three million 
are in the Punjab, and another million in the 
Punjab states. In the early nineteenth century 
the Sikhs were controlled by Ranjit Singh, who 
finally became Maharaja. He died in 1839, and 
his successors fought a war with the British 
(First Sikh War, 1845-46), to be followed by the 
second war in 1848-49. 

In 1857 came the Great Mutiny, followed in 
1858 by the Proclamation of Queen Victoria in 
which she announced the transfer of the govern¬ 
ment of India to the Crown of Great Britain, in 
words that will be remembered in India forever. 

In 1909 the Indian Councils Act was passed, 
when Lord Minto was Yicerov and Lord Morlev 
Secretary of State. The constitutional changes 
included an increase in the number of the 


Madras and Bombay Executive Council ; the 
establishment of Executive Councils in other 
provinces was provided for ; Legislative Coun¬ 
cils were enlarged, and they were empowered 
to pass resolutions on finance questions, etc. 
As a sequel to the Act an Indian was appointed 
to the Supreme Executive Council. 

At the Delhi Durbar of 1911, for the first 
time, a King-Emperor of India showed himself 
to his peoples, and by proclamation restored 
to Delhi her ancient glories as capital. Just 
over three years later, with the blessings of 
priests ringing in their ears, the first Indian 
contingent sailed to Europe to take part in the 
Great War to fight nobly, and to lay down their 
lives in a foreign land. 

In 1917 Lord Chelmsford was responsible for 
Indian Representatives being invited to take 
part in the Imperial War Conference and 

afterwards in the Peace Conference. 
In 1917 also, the Montagu - 
Chelmsford Report on India was 
issued, in which certain proposals 
for reform were recommended. 
These were sanctioned in 1919. 

In 1937 a new Constitution for 
India was inaugurated under an 
Act of Parliament which provides 
on the one hand for the establish¬ 
ment of eleven self-governing 
Provinces of British India and on 
the other for the association of 
those Provinces with Indian States 
in an All-India Federation. All 
the Governors’ Provinces now 
have Ministries responsible to 
legislatures elected by a greatly 
enlarged electorate. 

India has always been a great 
centre of world trade. With 
important industries increasing 
every year she is already one of the 
great commercial powers. Of her 
two biggest cities, Calcutta is now 
the second largest city in the 
Empire, exceeded only bv London. 
Bombay, which owes a great 
number of its fine buildings 
and wide streets to the Parsis, 
leaders in so many of India’s 
great commercial enterprises, is 
the centre of the Indian cotton 
textile industry. 

India has a great and stirring 
past. There is every indication 
that her future will be even 
greater. 
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DELHI AND NEW DELHI 

New Delhi is the Capital of Imperial India, and since the seat of Government was removed from 
Calcutta in 1911, Delhi has been made a separate province of 573 square miles taken chiefly from 
the Punjab. That a city existed on the site of Delhi in the very early years of Indian history is 
certain, but very little is known of it. The fort of Indrapat, or Purana Qila, is thought to stand on 
the site of the old city. Delhi gained a new importance when it passed into the hands of Moslem 
rulers in A.D. 1193, and it later became the capital of the Moguls. Delhi passed into the hands of 
the British in the nineteenth century, but was no longer regarded as the capital, although the 
descendants of the Moguls lived there until the Mutiny broke out, and bore the title of King. In 
all there have been seven capital cities in this area before the Imperial capital. By Royal 
Proclamation in 1911, King George V at his Durbar once more restored Delhi to its position as 
capital, and for the first time a British monarch was crowned in his Indian capital as King-Emperor 
of India. The building of New Delhi began in 1911. Most of the Government buildings were 

completed by 1931, but construction in the new city still continues. 
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